of a demoralized children's institution filled
us with such horror that the thought of Ku-
ryazh produced ncthing but a few liny, frag-
ile bubbles, which burst almost as soon as
they were formed.

Once, during one of my routine journeys
to Kharkov, I came upon a meeting of the
Children's Aid Committee. The situation
of the Kuryazh colony, which was under the
Committee's authority, was being discussed.
Yuryev, an inspector from the Department
of Public Education was reporting with re-
strained bitterness on the situation in the
colony, the very terseness and restraint of his
language exposing the idiotic and terrifying
state of affairs. To the listeners, the Kuryazh
colony with its forty pedagogues and four
hundred charges seemed to be a conglomera-
tion of doubtful anecdotes, concocted by a
foul-minded pervert, a misanthrope frand a
cynic.

I wranted to bang my fist on the table,
and shout:

"It  can't  be!   It's  sheer  gossip!"

But Yuryev appeared to be quite a reliable
person, and beneath the studied gravity of
the speaker could be discerned the deep-
seated melancholy of the pedagogue, a thing
I could very well understand. My presence
embarrassed Yuryev, who kept glancing at
me as if he felt there was something wrong
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